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Martis, 2° die Junii, 1863. 



Names of the Members of the Select Committee appointed to try and determine the 
matter of the Petition complaining of an undue Election and Return for the Borough of 
Lisburn : 



Viscount Curzon. i William Edward Forster. 

Viscount Enfield. | George Sclater-Booth. 

Thomas William Evans, Chairman. 



Mercurii, 3° die Junii, 1863. 



Ordered, That the Committee do meet To-morrow, in one of the Committee Rooms of 
the House, at Half-past E'even of the clock. 



REPORT 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
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REPORT. 



LISBURN ELECTION COMMITTEE. 



Veneris, 5° die Junii , 1863. 



The House informed, that the Committee had determined, — 

That John Doherty Barbour, Esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to 
serve in this present Parliament for the Borough of Lisburn. 

That the last Election for the said Borough is a void Election. 

The House further informed, that the Committee had agreed to the following 
Resolutions : — 

That John Doherty Barbour, F squire, was, by himself and his Agents, 
guilty of bribery and treating at the last Election : 

That Samuel Thomas Corry, a Non-Elector, was bribed by Agents of the 
said John Doherty Barbour, in order to induce him to personate his late 
father (who died in November last, and who had been an Elector), and to 
vote for the said John Doherty Barbour : 

That the said John Doherty Barbour did himself endeavour to corrupt 
James Bannister, a Voter ; and that James Bannister was subsequently 
offered the sums of 50 l. and 60 l. by Agents of the said John Doherty 
Barbour, to induce him to vote for the said John Doherty Barbour : 

That several of the Voters were forcibly detained and guarded by armed 
men, in a room belonging to the said John Doherty Barbour, and his partners, 
for several days previous to the Election, and during that time were sub- 
jected to undue influence and treating, with the view of inducing them to 
vote for the said John Doherty Barbour. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Jovis, 4° die Junii, 1863. 



Names of the Committee called over: — All present. 

The names of (he Counsel and Agents for the Sitting Member were handed in 

Counsel: — Mr. Phinn and Mr. Coleridge. 

Agents:— Messrs. Wyatt and Co.. 

For the Petitioners : — 

Counsel : — Sir Frederick Slade and Mr. W. H. Cooke. 

Agents : — Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton. 

The room was cleared, and the Committee agreed to the following Resolutions 

1 . I hat Counsel will not be allowed to go into matters not referred to in their openino - 

statement, without a special application to the Committee for permission so to do. ° 

2. That if costs be demanded by either party* under the 11th and 12th Viet. c. 98, the 
question must be raised immediately afteV the decision on that particular case, unless the 
Committee shall otherwise decide. 

3 . That the Committee expect that, with respect to cases of bribery, or offers or promises 
of money, or other valuable consideration, which it is intended to bring home to the Sitting 
Member or his Agents, the Counsel for the Petitioners will now state the names of the 
Electors bribed, or to whom such offers were so made, and those of the persons who actual h- 
gave the bribes, or offered so to do. 

4 . ihe Committee, however, reserve to themselves a power upon the special application 

of Counsel, to proceed with any case which tends to inculpate any principal or agent, the 
knowledge of which case has been brought out before the Committee in the progress of the 
investigation, with the circumstances of which the parties could not be reasonably supposed 
to have been previously cognisant., rr 

5 . That with respect to treating, the Committee will expect Counsel to state, the times 
and places where such treating is alleged to. have, taken place. 

6 . That with respect to undue influence, the Committee will require to be furnished with 
a list of the persons who are alleged to have been subjected to such undue influence, and also 
with a list of those who are alleged to have exercised it. 

7 . The Committee, however, reserve to themselves a discretionary power, as in cases of 
bribery. 

C. fhat no person shall be examined as a Witness who shall have been in the Room 
during any of the proceedings (with the exception of the Agents, whose names shall be 
handed in), without the special leave of the Committee. 

■ 9 . That, the Committee will only allow one Counsel to address them on opening the case, 
and one Counsel on the summing up. 

10. That if any point of law should arise requiring argument, the Committee reserve to 
themselves the power of hearing only one Counsel on each side. 

11. That the Committee will follow the practice of the Courts of Law with regard to 
speeches, as laid down in Section 18 of the Common Law Procedure Act, 1854. 

12 . That if the leading Counsel are not prepared to sum up the case on either side when 
the evidence is terminated, the Committee wifi not protract the proceedings for the conve- 
nience of Counsel who may be absent. 

Parlies called in, and informed thereof. 

The short-hand writer was sworn by the Chairman. 

Sir F. Slade was heard to open a case of bribery and treating. 
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. Mr. James Richard Naylor, sworn ; and produced Return of the last Election for Borough 
of Lisburn. 

Ralph Smith Cusack, sworn ; and produced Poll Books for the Borough of Lisburn. 

Mr. Phinn was thereupon heard to object to the Petition, that it was not an Election 
Petition within the meaning of the second section of the Election Act, inasmuch as it was not 
proved that the parties who had signed the Petition were voters, or had a right to vote at 
the last Election ; and further, that the parties who signed the Petition having also signed 
an order for its withdrawal, although no withdrawal had actually taken place, this must be 
regarded as invalidating the Petition. 

Sir F. Slade was heard in answer, and called evidence to prove the signatures of. the 
Petitioners to be those of persons named in the Poll Books as having voted at the last 
Election. 

Charles Murray Arundel, sworn ; and examined. 

Mr. Phinn was heard in reply. 

Mr. Coleridge applied to be also heard in support of the objection urged by Mr 
Pldnn. 

The Committee decided that there was no ground for departing from, their resolution, to 
hear only one Counsel on each side in support of any particular point. 

The Committee decided that the objection against the validity of the Petition had not 
been substantiated, and that the case must be proceeded with. 

Samuel Thomas Carry, sworn. 

On Sir F. Slade proceeding to examine the Witness, — 

Mr. Phinn was heard to object- that the Witness was not a voter, and that consequently 
the Committee could not deal with the case as one of bribery against the Sitting Member. 

Sir F. Slade was heard in answer, and contended that the case came within thp scope of 
the third section of the Bribery Act. 

Mr. Phinn was heard in reply. 

The Room was cleared, and the Committee deliberated. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as money was given to the Witness in order to induce him to 
personate his father (himself not being a voter), the Committee is of opinion that this con- 
stitutes such a corrupt intention as to bring the case within the meaning of the third section 
of the Act 17 &, 18 Viet. c. 102, by which bribery is defined and explained. 

Parties called in, and informed thereof. 

Examination proceeded with accordingly. 

Robert Carry, Anne Corry , John Pennington, and James Bannister, severally sworn, 
and examined. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Half-past Eleven o’clock. 



Jovis, 5 ° die Junii, 1863 . 



Members all present. 

M r. Phinn stated that, in consequence of the decisions arrived at yesterday by the 
Committee, it was not the intention of the Sitting Member to defend his seat. 

The Room was cleared, and the Committee deliberated. 

Resolved, That John Doherty Barbour, Esq., was not duly elected a Burgess to serve 
in this present Parliament for the Borough of Lisburn. 

Resolved, That the last election for the said Borough is a void election. 

The Committee further agreed to the following Resolutions : — 

Further Resolutions agreed to : 

3. That. John Doherty Barbour, Esq., was, by himself and his agents, guilty of bribery 
and treating at the last election. 

4. That Samuel Thomas Corry, a non-elector, was bribed by agents of the said John 
Doherty Barbour, in order to induce him to personate«his late father (who died in November 
last, and who had been an elector), and to vote for the said John Doherty Barbour. 
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5. That the said John Doherty Barbour did himself endeavour to corrupt James Ban- 
nister, a voter, and that James Bannister was subsequently offered the sums of 50 1. and 60Z. 
by agents of the said John Doherty Barbour, to induce him to vote for the said John 
Doherty harbour. 



6. That several of the voters were forcibly detained and guarded by armed men. in a 
room belonging to the said John Doherty Barbour and his partners, for several days previous 
to the election, and during that time were subjected to undue influence and treating, with the 
view of inducing them to vote for the said John Doherty Barbour. 

Parties called in, and informed of the above Resolutions. 

Ordered, To report the above Resolutions to the House. 



S\r F Sfode was heard to apply for costs, under the 11 & 12 Viet. c. 98. sec. 89, on the 
ground that the opposition to the petition was frivolous and vexatious. 

Mr. Coleridge was heard in answer against the application. 

Sir F. Slade was heard in reply. 

The Room was cleared, and the Committee deliberated. 



Motion made and Question put, “That the opposition to the petition was frivolous and 
vexatious — (Mr. Sclater-Booth). — The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 2. 

Viscount Curzon. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth. 



Noes, 3. 
Mr. Forster. 
Lord Enfield. 
Mr. Evans. 



Resolved, That the Committee is not of opinion that the opposition to the Petition was 
frivolous and vexatious. 

Parties called in, and informed of the above Resolution. 

Ordered, To Report. 
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[ viii ] 



LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Jovis, 4 ° die Junii, 1863 . 
Mr. James Richard Naylor 
Mr. Ralph Smith Cusack 
Mr. Charles Murray Arundel - 
Samuel James Corry - 
Mr. Robert Corry - 
Ann Corry - 
Mr. John Teddington - 
Mr, James Bannister - - ■ 
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M I N U T B S 



OF EVIDENCE. 



Jovis, 4 e die Junii, 1863. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Sclater-Booth. I Viscount Curzon. 

Mr. W. E. Forster. | Viscount Enfield. 

THOMAS WILLIAM EVANS, Esq., in the Chair. 



The Names of the Members were called over. — All present. 

The Petition of William John Knox and Moses Bullick, complaining of an undue return at the 
last election for the Borough of Lisburn, was read. 

Sir Frederick Slade and Mr. W. H. Cooke, appeared as Counsel for the Petitioners. 

Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton, appeared as Agents. 

Mr. W. H. Moore, appeared as Solicitor. 

Mr. Phinn and Mr. Coleridge appeared as Counsel for the Sitting Member. 

Messrs. Wyatt Sf Co. appeared as Agents. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 

After a short time, the Counsel and parties were called in, and informed by the Chairman that the 
Committee had agreed to the first eight resolutions, which were usually agreed to, and also to 
resolutions 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

Sir F. Slade was heard to open the case on behalf of the Petitioners. 



Mr. James Richard Natlor, was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Cooke, as follows : 



1. Your Christian name is James? — James 
Richard. 

2. Mr. Naylor, do you produce from the Crown 
Office the return of the last election for the 
Borough of Lisburn ? — I do. 



3. Just hand it in. ( The same was handed in.) Mr. 

' J. R. Naylor.. 

4. The writ and return? — Yes. ( The writ — — 

was handed in.) 4 June xBGj. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Ralph Smith Cusack, was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Cooke, as follows : 

5. Are you the Clerk of the Crown in the 7. Will you have the goodness to put them in ? 

Hanaper Office in Ireland?— I am. ( The same were handed in.) 

6. Do you produce the poll books at the last 

election for the borough of Lisburn ? — I do. [The Witness withdrew. 



Samuel Thomas Corrv. 

Mr. Phinn objected to the examination of 
the Witness until it was proved that the 
Petitioners were electors, and entitled to 
vote at the election. 

Mr. Cooke read the names of the Petition- 
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having been called in : 

ers from the poll books, and submitted that *S. T ■ Coryy. 

that was sufficient proof. 

Mr. Phinn was heard in reply. 

Mr. Cooke.) To save time we will call a 
witness. 

A Mr. 
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Mr. Charles Mureay Arundel having been called In, was sworn; and Examined by 
Mr. Cooke, as follows ; 



Mr. C. M. 8 - D° you know Moses Bullick and William 
Arundel. J ames Knox, two of the voters for the borough 
of Lisburn ? — I do. 

4 June 1863 . 9. Did you see them sign the petition you hold 

in your hand ? — I did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

10. Let me ask you a question. Who was 
present when they signed the petition ?— There 
were a good many electors present. 

11 . Was Mr. Moore present? — He was. 

12 . Was there a Mr. M'Cann present, a Mr. 
Alexander M'Cann? — I cannot say whether he 
was present or not. 

13. Did Mr. Moore 1 ell them at the time they 
signed the petition, they must also sign the notice 
of withdrawal? — I remember the matter being 
mentioned ; but I cannot positively say whether 
he did or not. But I remember that on the 
occasion of their signing it, he mentioned the 
matter. 

14. Did they sign it in your presence? — I 
cannot say whether they did or not. 

15. Did you not see a paper produced which 
they signed ? — I have no recollection of seeing 
them sign anything but this petition. 

16. Did you see a paper after they had signed 
the petition ? — I saw a document in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Alexander M'Cann some days after- 
wards. 

17. We will not go to the second withdrawal. 
At the time this document was signed, did not 
Mr. Moore tell these gentlemen that they must 
sign the notice of withdrawal? — I do not remem- 
ber distinctly their signing it, nor did I see any 
other document signed on the occasion when this 
petition was signed. 

18. Did you hear Mr. Knox or Mr. Bullick 
tell him “there is the notice of withdrawal for 
you,” or words to that effect ?— No, I did not. 

19. Nothing of the kind? — Nothing at all ; I 
say that most distinctly. 

20. You know something about it, no doubt. 
Tell us what did take place ?— Mr. Moore told 
the gentlemen assembled that if' the petition was 
withdrawn, it must be by resolution of those who 
had petitioned. 

21. Did he not state that he must have autho- 



rity at the same time he took the petition to 
withdraw it also ? — No, I have no recollection of 
that. 

22. Will you swear that? — I am sworn. If 
you press me to answer, I say he did not. 

23. If I press you to answer? — You are press- 
ing me to say what I had not heard. 

24. There was something said about notice of 
withdrawal, was there not? — Mr. Moore stated 
that, if the petition was to be withdrawn, it must 
be by resolution of the parties who petitioned. 

25. W as anything said about the withdrawal 
previous to that? — I did not hear anything. The 
resolution emanated from these gentlemen. 

26. What is Mr. Bullick ? — He is a painter. 

27. A journeyman painter, earning about 10s. 
a week ? — No, he has a house of his own ; he is 
what you might call a master painter. When I 
spoke of these gentlemen assembled to agree to 
the petition, not of the petitioners or gentlemen. 

28. You do not speak of them as gentlemen ? 
— I do not see why I should not. 

29. What is the other man?— Mr. Knox is a 
plumber. 

30. Now I ask you distinctly whether you did 
not see Mr. Moore place a paper before them 
stating that it was a notice of withdrawal ? — I 
have distinctly sworn that I did not. 

31. What do you know about the notice of the 
withdrawal? — Just exactly what I have told 
you. 

32. No more?— No more. 

33. Did you not hear Mr. 1V1 oore state that he 
had the notice of withdrawal ? — I did not. 

34. Did he never tell you that he had got the 
notice of withdrawal signed ? — Several days sub- 
sequent to the signing of the petition. 

Sir Frederick Slade was heard to object. 

Mr. Phinn was heard in support of the 
question. 

Sir Frederick Slade was heard in reply. 

The Chairman informed the parties that 
it was the unanimous decision of the Com- 
mittee that the case should go on. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Samuel James Cobby, was called la ; and, having been sworn, 
Mr. Cooke, as follows : 



Examined by 



S. J. Corn/. 35 ' P° y° u 0CCU Py some land, and carry on 
' ' the business of farming at Lisburn ? — Yes. 

Mr. Phinn was heard to object to the evi- 
dence of the Witness as a substantive case 
against the Sitting Member, on the ground 
that the Corrupt Practices Act did not 
touch the case of a non-voter who had been 
paid money for personation. 

Sir Frederick Slade was heard to contend 
that such cases were within the meaning of 
the Act. 

Mr. Phinn was heard in reply. 

The Committee-room was cleared. 



Counsel and parties having been called in, 
the Chairman stated that the Committee 
were unanimously of opinion that this case 
could be gone into as a substantive case. 

Examination resumed. 

36. Was your father, Thomas Corry, a 
person who lived in Chapel-lane, at Lisburn ?— 
Yes. 

37. Did he occupy a house in Chapel-hill and 
land in the Old Warren in that borough? — Yes. 

38. Did he die somewhere about the latter 
part of last year? — On the 14th of November. 

39. Was he at the time of his death one of the 
voters for the borough of Lisburn? — Yes. 

40. Had 
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40. Had you lived with him during his life- 
time ? — Yes. 

41. Now, had you been canvassed for your vote 
in Lisburn previous to Mr. V erner’s appearing 
as a candidate? — Yes. 

42. By what party? — By J. M ‘Intyre, on 
Mr. Barbour’s behalf. 

43. For Mr. Barbour? — Yes; on Mr. Bar- 
boui*’s behalf. 

44. What answer did you give to Mr. M £ In- 
tyre ? — I told him I had no vote, and that my 
father was about four months dead. 

45. Now will you tell us, as near as you can 
state, about how long might that be before Mr. 
V erner came to Lisburn ? — That was previous to 
the coming of Mr. Barbour. 

46. We understand it was about the 15th of 
January before Mr. Barbour came ; will you tell 
me what day did you see John Lavery, the 
butcher ? — It was on a W ednesday ; I don’t re- 
collect whether it was the 9th or not. 

47. On Wednesday, was it not? — Yes. 

48. By the Committee.] Who was it? John 
Lavery ? — 

49. Mr. Cooke.'] The butcher? — Yes. 

50. Now just tell the Committee what passed 
between you and John Lavery on the Wednes- 
day you allude to, at your first meeting ? — I was 
going down the street with a little mare that I 
had, four years old ; she was bad ; on going down 
I saw John Lavery. 

51. Tell us the name of the street? — Antrim- 
lane. 

52. Now what passed between you and 
Loverey at that meeting? — He stopped me there, 
and said that Master Robert Barbour was look- 
ing for me, and then Master Robert Barbour came 
forward. 

53. lie came forward ? — Yes. 

54. Is not Robert Barbour one of the brothers 
of Mr. John Doherty Barbour, the present Mem- 
ber ? — Yes. 

55. Does Mr. Robert Barbour, as well as 
Mr. John Doherty Barbour belong to the great 
factory at Hildon ? — Yes. 

56. Is their father Mr. William Barbour ? — 
Yes. 

57. What are the other gentlemen who form a 
part of the firm ; there are two brothers of the 
Sitting Members ? — Thomas and Samuel. 

58. Now will you be good enough to tell us 
what passed between you and Lavery and Mr. 
Barbour? — Mr. Robert Barbour asked me if I 
would go to Hildon. I said, not at that time, 
because I had a beast not well. 

59. That is where the factory is? — Yes. 

60. You said you could not go because you 
had a beast which was not well ? — They pressed 
on me to go, but I said I would not take his mill 
to go at that time, for I could be of no use to him. 

61. You would not take his mill? — I would 
not go with them. 

62. What is the meaning of the phrase, 
“taking his mill”? — My meaning was that I 
would not go, on no consideration, for no sum of 
money, till I knew what I was going to do. 

Chairman.] He would not take his mill to 
go. 

63. I think you said you were of no use to 
them ? — Yes. 

64. Did you say so? — Yes. 

65. Did you explain how you were of no use 
to them? — Yes; they knew. 

66. Was anything said? — They said, that if 
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my name was Thomas Corry, and I held my 
father’s land, it was as good a vote as any in the 
borough. 

67. By the Committee.] They said that if you 
held your father’s land, you would be as good a 
voter as any in the borough ? — Yes. 

68. Who said that ? — It was Mr. J. M £ Intyre 
who 6aid that. 

69. Mr. Cooke.] Mr. M £ Intyre was present? 
— Not at that time ; it was previously. 

70. We are speaking now of the interview in 

Antrim-lane, when Mr. Robert Barbour and John 
Loverey were present. Turn your attention to 
that point 

71. By the Committee.] He didn’t say this 
about the land at that time ? — No. 

72. Mr. Cooke.] Did anything else pass be- 
tween you and Lavery at that period ? — No. 

73. When did you next see anybody on 
Mr. Barbour’s part? — About five o’clock that 
evening, Mr. Lavery came to my own house. 

74. That is John Lavery ? — Yes. 

75. Am I right in supposing there were two 
Laverys who were brothers? — Yes; either 
brothers or half-brothers. 

76. This was John Lavery ? — Yes. 

77. What passed when John Lavery came to 
your house ? — He said he wanted me out to 
speak to. 

78. Did you go? — Yes. 

79. What happened ? — He said he would give 
me 10?. if I would go to Mr. Barbour’s. 

80. Well? — I refused at the time; and he 
asked me if I wanted the money before going ; 
and if so, that he would either get me the money 
or a promissory note. I said I was not going for 
no notes at all ; and he then said he would be 
back in 20 minutes, that he would go to Mr. 
Henry Major’s. 

81. Well? — He came back at that time; and 
when he came into the house again, he took my 
mother and my wife into a room, and he gave 
them some money ; but I did not know the sum 
till after I came home. 

82. By the Committee.] You were not there? 
— No ; 1 was in the kitchen. 

83. Mr. Cooke.] He went into the house to 
your wife and your mother? — Yes. 

84. Did you remain outside while he went in? 
— No ; I was in when he came in again. I came 
to the house again, and then he came back. 

85. You have told us he said he was going 
away to Henry Major’s, and that he returned, 
and saw your wife and mother ? — I was at the 
house at the time. 

86. Where did he go with your wife and 
mother ? — Into an adjoining room to the kitchen. 

87. Well, did you remain in the kitchen while 
he was in that adjoining room ? — Yes. 

88. About how long was he there ? — About 15 
or 20 minutes. 

89. Were you in the kitchen when he came 
back ? — Yes ; I was taking a cup of tea. 

90. What happened ou his coming into the 
kitchen from this other room ? — He told me that 
he wanted me out. 

91. Did your mother or your wife come into 
the kitchen with him ; please to tell us, in your 
own language, what next happened on his saying 
that he wanted you out? — lie said he wanted me 
out, and I went out with him, and he said he had 
given my wife or my mother money for me to go 
along with him. 

92. Where did you go to ? — Pie took me on the 
car to Hildon. 

2 93. You 



S. J. Corry . 
4 June 1863. 
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£ '. J. Carry. 93. You went in a car? — Yes. 

94. Where was that car ? — In Railway-street. 

4 June 1863. 95. We are not quite, at present, familiar with 

the town of Lisburn. How far was that car from 
your own house ? — It might be about a quarter of 
a mile. 

96. Did he take you to Hildon ? — Yes. 

97. Is that the factory of the Messrs. Barbour? 
— Yes. 

98 . About how far is the factory at Hildon 
from where you mounted the car? — Better than 
a mile, I think. 

99. Were any other persons on the car besides 
you and John Lavery? — Yes; there was some 
man of Mr. Henry Barbour’s. 

100. Well, now tell us what passed on your 
arriving at Mr. Barbour’s factory at Hildon ? — 
Lavery knocked at the door, and they asked 
who was there, and he said it was him, and he 
had a voter there. 

101. What door was it that the knocking took 
place at? — The door that went into Messrs. Bar- 
bour’s old office. 

1 02. Is that in the yard ? — It is in the mill- 
yard. 

103. Was the door at which you say the knock- 
ing took place in an outer wall, or is it a part of 
the building ? — No; an outer wall. 

104. Was the person who made the inquiry in 
the inside or the outside ? — On the inside. 

105. How did he make the inquiry? By 
opening the door ? — He asked who was there. 

106. Do you mean before he opened the door? 
—Yes. 

107. Chairman .] You mean the person inside? 
— Yes. 

108. Mr. Cooke.] Who answered? — John 
Lavery, 

109. What did he say? — He said it was him, 
and he had a voter. 

110. He said, “I am Lavery, and I have a 
voter” ? — Yes. 

111. What then took place? — The door was 
opened, and we were admitted. 

112. What became of Major’s servant? Did 
he remain in the car? — I do not recollect his 
coming in with us. 

113. When you got in through that door, 
where were you then taken ? — Into an office. 

114. Did you find any persons in that office? 
—Yes. 

115. Were there many or few? — There were 
A number of men in it that I knew. 

116. Were they Lisburn people? — Yes. 

117. Voters for the borough ?— Yes. 

1 18. Give me the names of some of the people 
you found in the office ? — William Brady, Charles 
Maguire, William Williamson, Francis William- 
son, James Turtle, and Michael Woods. 

119. Did you see William Johnson there? — 
Yes ; and John Long, and William John Young. 

120. Robert Miller ? — Yes; and others whose 
names I do not recollect. 

121. About what time was it when you 
reached the office you are speaking of? — About 
half-past six. 

122. Just describe, if you please, in your own 
way, what took place on your getting in amongst 
this party ? — There were amusements of all sorts 
carried on till the morning. 

12.3. Eating and drinking? — Yes. 

124. Fiddling? — Yes; dancing and card play- 
ing. 

125. Did you find any of those amusements 
actually going on when you arrived there, or do 



you mean they commenced afterwards? — They 
were at supper when I went there, and as soon as 
it was over they commenced. 

Mr. Phinn objected to the course of exa- 
mination, unless there was a proof of agency. 

Mr. Cooke stated that he would proceed to 
prove that, 

126. Mr. Cooke.'] How long did you remain in 
the factory of Mr. John Doherty Barbour, and 
his brothers and father? — From the 1 1th. 

127. Mr. Phinn.] How do you know that it 
was their house ? How do you know that Mr. 
John Doherty Barbour has anything to do with 
it ? — It belongs to Messrs. Barbour and Sons. 

128. How do you know that? — He has his 
name on it. 

129. Whose name? — Messrs. Barbour and 
Sons. 

130. He has three or four sons? — Yes; some 
of them are in America. It is not likely he has 
them on it. 

131. What was there; was it Barbour and 
Sons ? — Messrs. William Barbour and Sons. 

132. How many sons were there ? — Two at 
home ; sometimes two were away in America. 

133. Were there two at home at the time of 
the election ? — Yes, there were four. 

134. Mr. Cooke.] Is John a gentleman who 
goes to America or who remains at Lisburn ? — I 
never knew him go to America. 

135. As long as you have been a native of 
Lisburn, have you seen him backwards and for- 
wards in the borough? — Yes; I have seen him 
for the last 20 years, l suppose. 

136. And known him as connected with that 
factory ? — Yes. The voters were not all there ; 
part of them were in his own big house. 

137. Do you know the house of Mr. William 
Barbour? — Yes, I do. 

138. Where is the old office to which you were 
taken as regards that house ? — It is adjoining the 
mill. 

139. Which ; the house or the old office ? — The 
old office. It is about 10 “ lugs ” distant from 
the mill. 

140. You say when you arrived the parties 
were taking supper ? — Yes. 

141. Did you join them? — No, not at that 
time. 

Mr. Phinn objected that there was no 
proof that Mr. John Doherty Barbour was 
connected with the firm. 

142. Chairman.] I understand the witness to 
state that this is a factory to which he was 
taken ; he was taken to an office in that factory, 
and that the factory belonged to Messrs. 
Bai-bour and Sons, of whom this gentleman is 
one ? — Yes. 

143. By the Committee.] Was the office part of 
the factory, or part of the house of Mr. Barbour 
senior ? — It was by itself ; it was not with the 
factory at all. It was somewhere about nine or 
ten “ lugs ” distant from the factory. 

144. Was it connected with the house of Mr. 
Barbour senior ? — No. 

145. It was a building by itself? — Yes; the 
house was further away than the office from the • 
mill. 

146. Mr. Cooke.] Now you say you remained 
there ; till what day ? — The 20th. 

147. Was food brought to you to the place 
where you were kept? — Yes. 

148. In 
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148. In what manner was the food brought to 
you ? — It. -was brought by Messrs. Barbour’s carts. 

149. Are those the carts belonging to the firm 
marked Barbour- and Sons? — Yes; they had 
Barbour and Sons on them. 

150. Were you and the other voters confined 
to this office belonging to the factory ? — Yes. 

Mr. Phinn objected that there was no 
proof of Mr. John Barbour’s connexion with 
the factory. 

Sir Frederick Slade contended that that 
was sufficiently proved already. 

151. Chairman.'] I think you said you re- 
mained in this factory, or about the place, till the 
20th February? — Yes; the day before the 
-election. 

152. During the time you were there, did you 
see Mr. John Doherty Barbour, the Sitting Mem- 
ber ? — Yes. 

153. Was lie frequently in the place?— He 
was not in where we were ; but he was in the little 
yard, and out and in the old office ; he ivas never 
where we were. 

154. What part were you in ? — YV e were 
about twenty yards distant from where he was. 

155. Was that the old office or the house ? — 

The old office. . .. „ . 

156. You were constantly m the old officer — 
Yes. 

157. By the Committee.] During tnat time, 
did either Mr. Barbour, the father, or any of the 
brothers, come into the office where you were ? 

Yes; Mr. Robert, Mr. Samuel, and Mr. 

Thomas. 

158. They came in where you were ? — Yes. 

The Chairman stated that the Committee 

were of opinion that Mr. Barbour’s con- 
nexion was sufficiently proved ; but, at the 
same time, they did not see why it should 
not be proved that Mr. Barbour was a mem- 
ber of the firm. 

Mr. Cooke stated that, if necessary, they 
would call the Sitting Member himself. 



159. Mr. Cooke.] Supper being over, just 
describe to us what took place during the first 
night you were there ? — There was dancing, and 
singing, and fiddling. 

160. Who came into the old office where you 
were, besides the voters whose names you have 
<riven us ? — There were clerks belonging to 
Messrs. Barbour; there was Mr. Daniel M. 
Brown. 

161. Can you give me the names of any other 
-of the clerk? of Messrs. Barbour besides that? — 

^162. William John Quin?— Yes; and Chapman. 

163. Were any beds supplied to you or the 
other persons in your presence? — No; I had 
none during the time I was there. 

164. Were there any beds in the old office? — 

No. ' , , . 

165. You had no bed the whole tune you 
were there ? — No ; my clothes were not off me. 

166. Did the other voters who were there 
change their clothes?— No; there was none 
where I was. 

167. After you had been there some time, 
was anything said about your right to vote? — Yes. 

168. When was that?— There was a rumour 
came out to that effect among the voters who 
were there. 
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169. I suppose by “rumour” you mean a talk? S. J. Cony. 

Yes. 

170. Can you tell us who raised the talk ? — I 4 June 1863. 
cannot tell. 

171. Did some of the voters raise a talk about 
your right to vote ? — Yes. 

172. Was it that you had a right, or that you 
had no right ? — That I had no right. 

173. Now, you told the noble Lord on your 
right that in the office where you were confined 
you saw Mr. Robert, Mr. Thomas, and Mr. 

Samuel Barbour. Did you speak to either of 
those gentlemen ?— I spoke to Mr. Thomas. 

174. What did you say to him ? — I asked him 
to let me go home, as I had no vote, and it would 
be on use. 

175. By the Committee.] How soon after you 
had o-one there was that ; how long had you been 
in the old office ? — It may be four days, or some- 
where thereabouts. 

176. Mr. Cooke.] What reply did he make to 
you on your saying that? — He said that I was 
well enough where I was. 

177. You told us there was a man named Jack- 
son there ? — Yes. 

178. Did you hear Jackson make any applica- 
tion? — Yes ; he was not well at the time. 

179. What did he ask for ? — He wanted to go 
home. 

180. Who did he ask ? — Really I could not 
say who he asked. 

181. Was it one of the partners, or one of the 
clerks?— I think it was one of the parties who 
were there. 

182. Were there any persons in charge of you ? 

— Yes. 

183. Can you tell us what they were ; were 
they the persons whose names you have given us, 
or other persons ? — They were other persons. 

184. Will you describe to us who had the care 
of the old office ?— It was a poor old mechanic 
they called William Gresy. 

185. Where was he, inside or outside ? — Inside. 

186. Did you during the time you were there 
o-et outside the office into the yard ? — Yes, once 
or twice, until there was a man taken away by 
force out of it, and then there was no more admit- 
tance allowed out of it. 

187. Where was the man taken by force from? — 

His wife took him from the establishment I was in. 

188. Was that Robert Willis ? — Yes. 

189. Then none of you were allowed to go 
outside ? — No. 

190. Who kept the guard outside ? — A guard 
was kept inside. 

191. Who kept it besides this mechanic? — 

There was John Ward, and different others. 

192. Were there any number of men?— There 
were nine men every night. 

193. Where were they stationed ? — There were 
three men every hour, from nine at night till six 
in the morning, with loaded guns each. 

194. Where were they stationed? — Inside the 
office yard. 

195. Well now, after Jackson had applied to 
get away, did you and Jackson do anything? — 

No; it was John Orr and I. 

196. Is he a voter ? — Yes. 

197. Was he one of the parties in the place? 

—Yes. 

198. What did you do? — We were going to 
get put through the window out into the road, 
and they held the window down, and kept us in. 

199. Did you succeed in getting any part of 
the way out?— No. 

A 3 200. I want 
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S. J. Cony. 200. I want to know what you did ?— We lifted 

a window and examined the place, intending to 

4 June 1863. °ut as soon as we got an opportunity. 

201. You meant to examine the other side ? 

Yes. 

202. Was the window high up ?— It might be 
about eight feet above the ground. 

203. After you had opened the window in the 
way you say, I suppose you looked over to the 
other side? — Yes; we looked down along the 
parapet and on to the main road. 

204. What was done to the window after that? 
— It was nailed down. 

205. By whom? — By the parties who were 
serving out the meat and drink. 

206. To you ? — Yes. 

207. Did you hear any order given or not? — 
Yes ; there were strict orders that no one was to 
get outside the door. 

208. My question Avas, did you hear any order 
given for nailing down the window, or did you 
merely see a man do it after you looked out? — I 
heard no orders. I suav the man doing it after I 
looked out. 

209. Did you see a man named Young at the 
office ?— Yes. 

210. Was he one of the voters? — Yes; Wil- 
liam .John Young. 

211. Did you see a man named David Graham 9 
— No. 

212. 1 ou told us that a man named John Long 
was there ? — Yes. 

213. Was he taken ill? — Yes. He Avas an 
aged man, not very stout, and subject to cramps, 
and he took cramps all night. 

214. Hoav many nights had he been Avithout a 
bed before he took the cramps ?— He had been 
there three or four nights. 

215. What happened to him ? — I got him some 
drink, and made him a glass of punch, and put 
pepper in it. He said, “ Damn your soul, David 



v, 1 < - , ^ suui, jL»avia 

vj nil mm, Avhy have they brought me here to die?” 

216. He complained that they had brought him 
there to die, and you made him the punch ? — 
Yes. 

217. There you all remained, as I understand, 
until the day before the polling ?— Yes. 

218. Hoav did you get from the factory or the 

office back to Lisburn ? — They brought me up in 
a covered car. I wanted them to let me go home 
in the morning, and they said they would poll 
me. 1 

Who said that ? — Thomas Barbour. 

220. Tell us Avhat you said to Mr. Thomas 

15 arbour, Avhen lie made that reply to you ? I 

told him my vote Avas of no effect; and that they 
Avould let me go home ; and that I Avould have 
nothing to do Avith it. He said they would take 
me up, and poll me — never mind Avhat the devil 
the consequence was. 

221. 1 ou say that you Avere taken in a covered 
car to Lisburn ? — Yes. 

222. Were you taken alone in a car, or Avith 
somebody ? — Two men more. 

223. Iwo persons avIio had been with you in 
the office ? — Yes. 

224. Were they tAvo voters, or tAvo non-A-oters? 
— No ; his oivn men. 

225. During the time that you Avere in the 
office, at the factory, had you heard anythin" 
going on outside ; or Avas it all quiet, or what?— 
No ; sometimes there Avas a rumour, or a talk to 
the effect that the enemy were coming to take 
the men from them. 

226. Where Avere you taken to in the covered 



car by the tAvo non-electors when you got to Lis- 
burn ? — W e were taken to the Queen’s Arms. 
Hotel, Mr. M‘Creight. 

227. Daniel NrCreight ? — No ; Thomas 
M'Creight. 

228. Is that the committee-room ivhich you 

Avere taken to at the Queen’s Arms Hotel ? 

1 es ; the committee-room of Mr. Barbour. 

229. Where Avere you placed Avhen you got to 
the Queen’s Arms Hotel ; up-stairs, or doAvn-stairs? 
— We Avere placed in rooms through the house; 
wherever it was ansiverable to put us in. 

230. I suppose you Avere only put into one 
room ? — One room would not hold them all. 

231. Were you put with other voters in a 
room at the back ?— Yes ; Ave had liberty to go 
over the house. 

232. The other voters Avere there with you 9 ' 
— Yes. 

233. What time in the morning did you get to 
the Queen’s Arms ?— It Avas about 1 1 o’clock. 

234. In the morning? — Yes. 

235. This is the day before the polling, the- 
20th, on a Friday, Avas it? — Yes. 

236. Did you remain there till the next morn- 
ing ? — Yes. 

237. About Iioav many voters were in these, 
rooms, besides yourselves ? — I could not say that. 

238. Well, about? — There might be betAveen- 
50 and 60, I suppose. 

239. What Avas done from eleven o’clock till 
the next morning ; did you go to bed, or Avhat ?’ 

No ; I did not see any person going to bed. 

240. Were you all kept aAvake, or goin" to 
sleep, or what? What went on ?— There “was. 
singing and dancing, and playing the fiddle. 

241. Nothing to eat and drink ? — Yes; a piano 
and plenty to drink. 

242. Had you any ladies to dance Avith ?— No. 

243. W hat kept you jigging; Avhiskey, or any- 
thing else ? — Whiskey, and porter, and rum. 

244. Who did you see there ; Avho came in to- 
you ; did you know any of the committee ?— 
Yes ; I did not lcnoiv any of Mr. Barbour’s com- 
mittee. 

245. Did any gentlemen come in to you while 
you Avere there?— Yes; Mr. Alfred Miller. 

246. Did you see Lavery there ?— Yes ; and 
Broivn, and Quin. 

Ye^ 7 ■ Did y ' ° U SGe Mr ' Sm!tl h the lawyer ? — 

248. Did he drink with you ? — I do not recol- 
lect anything about that. 

249. Did he speechify to you ?— No. I do not 
recollect his saying anything. 

250. Well, iioav ; the next morning, did you 
speak to Robert. Barbour ? — That evening. 

251. Did Robert Barbour come into the room, 
or did you go to some other room to speak to 
him r — JN o ; he came to me. 

252. In this room where the voters Avere? — 

N 0 ;_ he took me out into another room. 

253. He came into the room, and took you to 
another room ? — Yes. 

254. What passed betAveen you and Mr. Ro- 
bert Barbour? — I said to him the treatment I. 
had got, the ten or eleven days I had been there, 
never having had my clothes off, and no bed, and 
stated the case of my horse to him. I did not 
knoAv whether it was living or dead. He said he 
Avould put as good a one in its place, and Avould 
pay my expenses, if I would do what he wanted. 

255. Did he tell you what it was he wanted ? 

— Y es ; if I Avould vote. 

256. For ivhom? — Personate my father. 

257. For 
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257. For whom were you to vote ? — For Mr. 
Barbour. 

258. Did he say so ? — Yes ; he said to vote for 
his brother. 

259. This you say was on the Friday evening? 
— Yes. 

260. Did you make any statement to him 
about your clothes? — Yes, I did. 

261. What did he say on the subject of the 
clothes ? — Well, he said that he owned that I had 
not got good treatment. I spoke to no one else 
about clothing but him, and he sent for clothes 
and brought them to me in about 20 minutes. I 
will not say that it was him. I spoke to him 
about it. 

262. Some one else brought you some clothes ? 
— Yes. 

263. What clothes did they bring you ?— They 
brought me a pair of grey trousers, a shirt, and 
a vest. 

264. A waistcoat? — Yes. 

265. Did you change then, and put on those 
clothes? — Yes; and sent the other ones home. 

266. The next morning did either of the 
Lovereys come to you about going to the poll ? 
— Yes, John. 

267. Sir Frederick Slade.'] Is that the butcher ? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 They are both butchers, I 
think ? 

Witness.'] Yes. 

268. Was that the same man who had taken 
you down to Lisburn? — Yes. 

269. Now please to tell the Committee what 
passed between you and John Lavery about 
going to the poll ? — There was not anything 
passed, for he was there for the purpose of 
placing the voters two by two to send them for- 
ward to the booth. 

270. What did he do to you? — He put me 
along with his brother or half-brother to go for- 
ward to the poll. 

271. With his brother, Thomas Lavery? — 
Yes. 

272. You were put to go in the tally with 
Thomas Lavery? — Yes. 

273. Did anything pass between you with 
John or Thomas Lavery before you left 
M'Creight’s? — No, nothing. 

274. Was M‘Creight’s near the polling booth ? 
— Y es ; it might be about 40 yards of it. 

275. In the same street? — Yes. 

276. Was there a crowd of people between 
M'Creiglit and the poll booth ? — No, nothing but 
soldiers. 

277. Soldiers keeping the line for persons to 
go to the poll ? — Yes ; my brother came up to 
me in the street, not to let me go forward. 

278. That is your brother John? — Robert. 

279. Tell us what passed when your brother 
came up ; did he come through the soldiers ? — 
He came up in front of them. 

280. From the booth? — Yes, and stopped me. 
Lavery said, if he would stop me, he would 
knock the throat out of him. 

281. Out of your brother ? — Yes. 

282. Which Lavery was that? — Thomas 
Lavery. He forced me forward to the booth. 
I was objected to there. 

283. He forced you forward to the booth ? — 
Yes. 

284. Before you got to the booth, or when you 
got to the booth, did you make any statement 
to Thomas Lavery with regard to your right of 
voting? — Yes; when I went in I was objected 
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to, and I told him I would not go forward, for I s. J. Carry . 

was of no use. He said, if I would not do what 

he wanted me, he would knock the eye out of me. 4 June 1 863. 

285. You say you were objected to? — Yes. 

286. Was the Testament given to you? — The 
Bible. 

287. Were you asked to swear that you were 
your lather? — Yes, I was. I do not recollect 
the oath. 

288. Were you asked to swear that you were 
the person entitled to vote ? — Yes. 

289. Did you refuse to do so?— Yes; I said 
the oath was too hard, I would not take it. 

290. What was done then ? — I left the booth 
then. 

291. You put the Bible down, and left the 
booth ? — Yes. 

292. Were you then allowed to go home, or 
were you taken to M‘Cr eight’s ? — -No, I went 
straight home. 

293. When you got home, did you get any- 
thing from your mother or wife in the shape of 
any money? — Yes; when I got home they 
gave me a sum of money that Lavery had given 
them. 

294. How much? — £.10. 

295. Chairman.] Who gave you that, your 
mother or your wife ? — Both ; they were both 
together. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pliinn. 

296. Had you known Lavery long? — Yes, 
some time. 

297. Many years, I suppose? — I knew him 
three or four years. 

298. And I suppose he knew you pretty well? 
— Yes, I dare say he did. 

299. Were you your father’s eldest son ; did 
you come into the property? — He had no pro- 
perty to leave behind him. 

300. But he had the house ? — He had the will 
of Lord Hereford’s agent. 

301. What do you mean by “ the will ;” the 
good-will, I suppose ? — Pie was a tenant-at-will. 

202. Were you occupying the house he had 
occupied ? — Yes. 

303. Was that the first time, when you saw 
Loverey, that you had been asked for your vote ? 
— No. 

304. M‘Intyre had asked you first ? — Yes. 

305. Had anybody asked you on the other 
side ? — No ; I never was canvassed by the other 
side at all. 

306. When you went down to this mill, was it 
in the day time? — No, it was not. 

307. What time was it? — About half-past six 
in the evening. 

308. When you came up, after having been 
there some days, was it in open daylight then ! — 
Yes; it might be eleven or half-past eleven, or 
somewhere about that time iu the morning. 

309. How far had you to come from the factory 
up to this public-house ? — Somewhere better than 
a mile, I suppose. 

310. Through the town of Lisburn ? — No; only 
a part of the town. 

311. Plenty of people about? — Yes. 

312. You went of your own free will, did you 
not r — N o. 

313. Could not you have called out? — I was 
forced up. 

314. When you went a mile through the town 
of Lisburn why did not you cry out? — It was 
not my business ; there were two men to guard. 

A 4 ' 315. It 
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.S. J. Carry. 315. It was half-past eleven in the day in the 
town of Lisburn ; I suppose there are some 
4 June 1863. policemen there? — Yes. 

316. You did not cry out or try to get away 
because it was not your business ; was that your 
reason ? — I was brought up in the car by force. 

317. You see you do not answer my question. 
If you were there against your will, in the open 
daylight, going a mile through the town of 
Lisburn, did you not let somebody know you 
were there against your will ? — I was not brought 
a mile through the town ; it was a quarter of a 
mile. 

318. You were brought a mile between the two 
places ? — Yes. 

319. I suppose there were people about? — 
Yes; I did not call out for fear of Mr. Barbour’s 
mill-men attacking me. 

320. Do you mean the whole length of a mile 
was lined with these men ? — Yes. 

321. Were not the dragoons there? — No. 

322. No military ? — No, not at that time. 

323. Not at half-past eleven on that day ? — 
They were there the day of the poll, but not on 
that day. 

324. Were there police about? — No; none 
that I saw. He had his own men ; 10 and 20 
men together for about a quarter of a mile. 

325. Were there plenty of other people in the 
road, besides his own men ? — Yes; men who lived 
in the houses. 

326. You say you did not cry out because it 
was not your business? — Because there was no 
one there who would have stood to my assistance. 

327. You thought not? — Yes. 

328. After the election, when this v r as over, 
did you go before a magistrate, or anyone, to 
complain of being detained? — Notonthe occasion 
of being detained altogether there. 

329. Did you go before a magistrate to com- 
plain of being kept at Hilden, as you say you 
were? — No. 

330. Why did not you ? — I went to an attorney 
to see about a mare that I had lost the time I was 
there. 

331. But you had been kept there a great 
many days? — Yes. 

332. You had been kept there 1 1 days, from 
the 9th to the 20th ? — I was. 

333. Chairman .] Did you go to any magis- 
trate, or to the police, or anybody, and say you 
had been locked up there against your will for 
eleven days ? — No. 

334. Mr. Phinn.\ Why did you not?- 1 - 1 did 
not go for to do anything about that. 

335. You did not think it your business, per- 
haps ? — I do not know about those things. 

336. Who was it you first told you had been 
detained against your will there? — I told a gen- 
tleman at Lisburn about it. 

337. What was the name of the gentleman r — 
Mr. M'Cann was the first man with whom I had 
any conversation about it. 

338. Who is Mr. M'Cann? — It is Mr. Alex- 
ander M‘Cann. 

339. What was he ? — He was an attorney’s 
clerk. 

340. Whose clerk; what attorney?— He was 
solicitor for Lord Hertford’s office. 

341. What was his name ? — Mr. Burney. 

342. Mr. M'Cann was clerk to Mr. Burney ; 
how was it you went to Mr. M'Cann ? — At the 
time there was a dispute about the election at 
Lisburn I was brought in there to sneak to Mr. 
M'Cann. 



343. Who brought you ; you seem to be very- 
unfortunate in always being brought ; were you 
brought, against your will ? — Yes. 

344. Who brought you ? — I went myself, but 
I was sent by a gentleman in Lisburn called 
Jefferson. 

345. Who is Mr. Jefferson? — He keeps a 
hardware and grocery shop in Lisburn. 

346. He sent you ; but were you obliged to 
go ; did not you go voluntarily, of your will ? — 
Yes. 

347. You went to see what was going on ? — 
No. 

348. Did you get anything there ? — No; I got 
nothing. 

349. Did he promise you anything ? — No ; I 
was promised nothing. 

350. By no one ? — By no one ; never but the 
one man that paid me, Lavery. 

351. You went to Mr. M £ Cann : what date 
was that ; how long after the election ? — I could 
not tell. 

352. Well, but about ? — I could not say what 
time it was. 

353. Was it a week, or a fortnight, or a month,, 
or when ? — I could not say what time it might be. 

354. Well now, between the time when you 
were taken up to the poll and the time you went 
to M'Cann had you complained to anybody on 
the subject of being detained? — Yes; I had 
complained, but not to any magistrate. 

355. Who to? — I had complained to Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Mr. M £ Cann about the loss of my 
labour. 

356. Did you ask Mr. M £ Cann to make it up. 
to you, or Mr. Jefferson? — No, I never did. 

357. Did you ask any one else ? — No. 

358. What had become of the mare? — She 
was dead. 

359. Was she dead when you came out ? — No, 
she was not. 

360. How long after did she die ; before you 
went to M £ Cann? — I sold her to a man that 
buys cattle like that for hounds. 

361. Chairman.'] She was as good as dead 
when you sold her ? — Yes. 

362. Mr. Phinn.] Did you apply to any one 
for compensation for the loss of that mare ? — Yes.. 

363. Who to ? — I have got a letter written to 
them. 

364. Who arc “ them”? — 1 wrote to Mr. Bar- 
bour. 

365. Asking what ? — Stating that I had lost 
my beast. 

366. And wanted some money, I suppose, to 
make it up? — No. 

367. What then? — He said he would put as 
good a one in her place. I asked him for no 
money ; only to give him a statement of the 
beast ; what had happened. 

368. You wrote to which Mr. Barbour? — To 
Messrs. Barbour and Sons, belonging to the pre- 
mises where we had been detained. 

369. You addressed the letter to Messrs. Bar- 
hour and Sons. Can you tell us how long that 
was after you had gone away ? — I could not, be- 
cause I did not write the letter. I got it written. 

370. Did you get an answer that that was all 
moonshine ? — No ; they did not answer any letter. 

371. They took no notice ? — No. 

372. Was it after you had written that letter 
that you went to Mr. M‘Cann ? — I got Mr. 
M‘Caun to write the letter. 

373. Had you told him the story about being 
kept there against your will before he wrote the 

letter. 
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letter, or did you tell him afterwards ? — Of 
course, at the time he wrote the letter I told him 
a part of it. 

374. What part did you tell him ? — That is 

not 

375. Yes. I want to know how much did you 
tell him at that time ? — I could not really tell 
what parts of it was told at the time, because 
there was no inventory taken of it at the time. 
I do not recollect what passed between him and 
me at that time. 

376. Did you tell him you had been kept 
eleven days against your will? — Ido not recol- 
lect altogether saying that. 

377. You did not say you were against your 
will ? — Yes. 

378. Not to Mr. M‘Cann ? — Yes, I did. 

379. Are you quite sure ? — Yes. 

380. Whilst you were there, there was a good 
deal of male dancing, we hear? — Yes. 

381. Well now, do you mean to say that you 
ever tried to get out? — Yes, I did. 

382. How often? — I could not just say the 
number of times. 

383. Did your wife ever come for you ? — No. 

384. Or your mother ? — No. 

385. I think you said that somebody else’s wife 
came for him ? — Robert Willis’s wife. 

386. Do you mean to represent you were all 
the time in one room? — Yes. 

387. Those 11 days? — In the one house. 

388. In the one room ? — There was about one 
room in it. 

389. You ate, drank, and slept all in that room ? 
— No ; I slept none, except on a form. 

390. By the Committee.} During those 11 
days until the polling, did you ever see Mr. John 
Doherty Barbour at that time ? — Yes ; but never 
in the office where I was. 

391. To speak to? — No, not less than eight or 
10 yards across the mill yard into the office. 

392. You saw him, but you never spoke to him, 
nor he to you ? — No. 

393. Mr. Cooke.} Will you ask him, sir, were 
there any windows in the office in which you 
were looking into the yard where Mr. John 
Doherty Barbour was ? — Yes, I think four in 
front. 

394. Would he look through them to you, and 
to the parties inside ? — No. There was a wall ; 
he could not come near them. There was a wall 
about nine feet off the house that went round the 
house. If the window was lifted he could see in, 
but in no other way. 

395. By the Committee.'} Did you get any reply 



to that letter written by Mr. McCann about your 
beast? — No. 

Sir Frederick Slade inquired whether that 
letter was produced. 

Mr. Phinn replied that he would admit the 
copy in Sir Frederick Slade’s possession. 

( The letter was then put in, and read by Sir 
F. Slade as follows ) : — 

“Lisburn, 27th February 1863. 

“Messrs. Wm. Barbour and Sons. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ 1 beg to inform you that Samuel Thomas 
Corry has instructed me to apply to you for 
compensation for having forcibly and against his 
will and consent, shut up and detained him in 
your custody under lock and key in your pre- 
mises at Hildon, and deprived him of his liberty 
by the threats, control, and undue influence of 
yourselves and men in your employment, armed 
with guns, from the 11th to the 21st of February 
instant, and from which custody you refused to 
release him until he would go forward to the poll 
at the late election, and falsely represent and per- 
sonate his deceased father as a voter on behalf of 
Mr. John D. Barbour. Permit me to assure you 
that I have no personal feeling to gratify in con- 
nexion with this matter, neither have I any dis- 
position to expose to the public the facts of this 
case ( which I know to be one of pure bribery ) ; 
but unless you will see the propriety of at once 
making ample compensation for the imprisonment 
of Corry, and the loss he has sustained in conse- 
quence thereof, by being separated from his family, 
prevented following his daily employment by 
which he supported them, his land left unploughed, 
and his horse rendered useless from want of pro- 
per care during his imprisonment, I will feel it 
to be my duty to act in accordance with the in- 
structions I have received. Should I not receive a 
satisfactory reply to this communication before 
the hour of two o'clock to-morrow, I will (though 
with reluctance), without further notice, place 
this case in the hands of my own solicitor in Bel- 
fast, on the part of S. T. Corry, and by legal pro- 
ceedings afford you an opportunity of justifying 
your conduct in this case before a judge and jury. 
— I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“ A. M'Cann. ’ 

396. That w'as the letter? — Yes. 

397. By the Committee.} Was that letter read 
to you before it was signed? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Robert Corry was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by Mr. Cooke, 
as follows : 



398. Are you the brother of the last witness, 
Samuel James Corry?— Yes. 

399. Did your father die in November last? — 
Yes. 

400. We understand, at the time of his death, 
he was an elector for Lisburn? — Yes. 

401. Do you remember, in February, whilst 
the election was going on, seeing your brother 
Samuel in company with John Lavery the 
butcher? — Yes. 

402. What time in the evening did you last 
see your brother with Lavery ? — About between 
five and six o’clock. 

403. Mr. Forster.} On what day ? — I think it 
was on Thursday ; but I am not quite sure. 

343. 



404. Mr. Cooke.} The last witness said it was 
Wednesday. 

405. Chairman. ] Do you say it was in Fe- 
bruary ? 

Mr. Cooke.} Just before the election ?— Yes. 

406. Did you lose sight of your brother till 
the day of the polling ? — Y es. 

407. And about how long an interval took 
place from the time you saw him with Lavery, 
the butcher, until the voting day, as near as you 
can remember? — About 15 or 16 minutes. 

408. “ Days” you mean; from the time of the 
evening you saw him till the polling day ? — Oh, 
it was about 10 days. 

409. After you had lost sight of him, did you 

B see 



<$• J. Corry. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE TAKEN 

see Lavery, whom you had last seen him with ? — 
Yes, the next night I saw Lavery. 

410. Did you make an inquiry of him as to the 
whereabouts of your brother ? — No ; he stepped 
forward to me in the street, and told me that he 
had been down to Mr. Barbour’s, and seen my 
brother, and he was all right. 

411. Have the Messrs. Barbour a factory any- 
where else, except at Hildon ? — I do not know . 

412. You do not know of any ?— No. 

413. Did you go down to Hildon to Messrs. 
Barbour’s factory, after you had seen Lavery, to 
inquire for your brother?— I did. 

414. How soon after you had seen Lavery, 
and he made that statement, did you go?— 
The next morning. 

415. You got down to the factory at Hildon? 
— Yes. 

416. Where did you go to there? — I got 
inside into the yard. 

417. How did you get in ? — I got in by a boy, 
called Thomas Wearn, who took me in, one of 
Mr. Barbour’s carmen. 

418. Through which door ? — Through the 

gate. . 

419. What happened when you got inside ? — 
When I got inside, Mrs. Willis was there. 

420. The wife of Robert Willis?— Yes; and 
she had kicked up some row, and was crying, and 
during the time I was in talking to my brother 
there were three men come forward and shoved 
me out. 

421. By the Committee.'] During the time you 
were doing what ? — Talking to my brother. 

422. Mr. Cooke.] Where was your brother? 
—He was in an inner yard. 

423. How did you get to talk to him ?— I got 
in by Thomas Wearn. 

424. Where were you standing, and where was 
your brother ? — I was in the inner yard ; at that 
time too along with him. 

425. We do not know the premises at present, 
and I do not know how to put the question very 
well, but you got into an outer yard. Was that 
where Mrs. Willis was? — Yes. 

426. What is the inner yard ; is it separated 
from the other by a wall? — Yes, it is a small 
yard off the large one. . 

427. Do you know a place called the Old 
Office ? — That is the place. 

428. Was your brother outside or inside the 
old office ? — He was inside. 

429. Were you outside, or did you get inside ? 
— I got inside too. 

430. By the Committee.] When you speak of the 
inner yard, is that the same thing as the office ? 
— Yes. 

431. Mr. Cooke.] The office you say is in the 
inner yard? — Yes. 

432. Then there is an outer yard where the 
office is not? — Yes. 

433. What is there that separates the inner 
and outer yard ? — A large wall. 

434. Is there a door through ? — Yes. 

435. Why did you not Remain in the office 
where your brother was ? — I could not ; there 
was three men pushed me out. 



BEFORE SELECT COMMITTEE 

436. Three men came and took you from the 
office, and put you outside the building altogether ? 
Yes. 

437. Was that all that happened for that day ? 
— That was all. 

438. Did you go again there ? — I went on the 
following day ; I could get no admittance. 

439. Where did you get to ?— 1 got just to the 
gate, and I asked to get in, but they would not 
let me. 

440. Did you state your business ? — Yes ; I 
said I wanted to see my brother. 

441. Did you mention his name ? — I did ; they 
said no man was allowed to get in there. 

442. Chairman.] Who told you this ?— The 
gate-man. 

443. Mr. Cooke.] Is this at the factory of 

Messrs. Barbour? — Yes. _ 

444. How often did you go before the polling 
day to try and see your brother there ? — I went 
five times, five different days running. 

445. Who did you see, if anybody, except the 
gateman, on those other occasions? — I saw no one, 
only once, except Price and Phelan. I saw Price 
and Phelan. 

446. What had Phelan to do with the factory ? 
— He keeps a chandler’s shop at Lisburn. 

447. Was he at the factory ? — He was. 

448. Where ? — He was just coming out of it 
in a car. 

449. You could not get in either time ?— No. 

450. Did you leave a shirt for your brother ? 
—I did. 

451 . Which day was that ? — It was a Saturday 
evening. 

452. That was the Saturday before the polling ? 
— Yes. 

453. On the day of the election, did you see 
your brother brought from M‘Creight’s house ? 
— I did ; along with Thomas Lavery, the 
butcher. 

454. What did you do? — I ran forward and 
caught hold of him. 

455. Did you say any thing to them? — I did; I 
wanted him home, and Thomas Lavery stepped 
forward, and caught me by the throat, and said 
he would knock the eye out of me. 

456. Then your brother soon after that got 
home ? — Yes. 

457. Were you present when he got home, 
when his wife gave him anything ? — I was not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

458. I suppose there are constables and police 
at Lisburn, are there not ? — Yes. 

459. Did you go to anybody of that kind to 
get your brother out ? — No. 

460. Did you go to any magistrate? — No. 

461. You went four or five times upto see him ; 
what was the last time before the polliug-day 
that you were up there ? — It was on the W ednes- 
day before the polling day. 

462. The polling day, I think, was Saturday ? 
—Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Ann Corey was called in ; and, haring been sworn, was Examined by Sir Frederick Siadc, 
as follows : 



463. You are the wife of Samuel James 
Corry? — Yes. 

464. You live in Lisburn, do you not? — Jtes. 



465. Does your mother-in-law live with you ? 
-"Yes. 

466. Is her name Griselda Corry ? — Yes. 

467. Do 
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467. Do you remember Wednesday, the 11th 
F ebruary last ? — Y es. 

468. And John Major and a servant-man of 
Mr. Henry Major’s coming to your house? — Yes. 

469. Chairman.'] What day in February ? 

Mr. Cooke. The 11th; she said the 11th, 

and Corry said Wednesday. 

470. Sir F. Slade.] What time in the day was 
it ? — About six o’clock. 

471. Were you and your husband and mother- 
in-law having your tea? — Yes. 

472. You three, your husband, mother-in-law, 
and yourself, were having some tea ? — Yes. 

473. Perhaps that fixes the time; about six? 
— Yes. 

474. Did Lavery speak to any of you? — No; 
but to my mother-in-law. 

475. Did he speak to your mother-in-law ? — 
Yes. 

476. What did he say to her ? — He asked her 
to go ; he wanted to speak to her. 

477. Did they go together into another room ? 
— Yes. He told her to fetch her daughter-in-law 
with her. 

478. And did you go with them ? — Yes. 

479. Lavery said that the daughter-in-law was 
to go with her ? — 'Yes. 

480. You were to go away from your husband 
into another room ? — 1. es, with her into a room. 

481. Did you accompany Lavery and your 
mother-in-law into another room? — Yes. 

482. Was that on the same floor, or up-stairs, or 
Avhere ? — The same floor. 

483. Were you therewith the door shut? — 
Yes. 

484. So that Corry could not hear or see what 
was going on ? — No, he did not. 

485. When you got into that room, what took 
place; tell us exactly? — He paid her down 
money. 

486. What money ? — £. 10. 

487. What in, notes or gold ? — Notes. 

488. £.1 notes? — Yes. 

489. Ten 17. notes? — Yes. 

490. Had he said anything about the money 
before he paid it down ? — No. 

491. J ust describe how it was done. He said, 
“ bring in your daughter-in-law ” ? — Yes. 

492. “ Shut the door ”? — Yes. 

493. Then what did he do ? — He paid down 

the money then. , _ 

494. Where did he put it down? — He counted 
it down on the bed. 



495. Did he count them out? — Yes: he 
counted out the notes separately. 

496. One, two, three, up to ten? — Yes. 

497. When he put the money down on the bed, 
did he say anything? — He told her to take 
them up. 

498. Did he tell her what to do with the 
money ? — No ; he did not say what. 

499. Did he say what the money was for? — 
Yes. 

500. What did he say ; what was the money 
f or v — Jt was for his vote. 

501. Whose vote? — My husband’s. 

502; What did your mother-in-law say to that? 
— She said nothing. 

503. What did she do ? — She put. it by in the 



A. Corry. 

4 June 1863. 



drawer. 

504. What did Lavery do then ? — He went 
out of the house. 

505. Did Lavery say anything during the 
time he was there, after he got into the room, but 
counting it out ? — He said nothing, only it did 
not matter to him, as the money was not his that 
he was leaving. 

506. Where was the man-servant belonging to 
Major? — In the kitchen. 

507. With Corry ? — Yes. 

508. He did not come in? — No. 

509. Did you see Lavery again ?— No. 

510. That day or during the election? — Not 
afterwards; he never was in the house after- 
wards. 

511. Do you know what was done with the 
money ? — It was put by till my husband came 
home. 

512. Did you see that money given to your 
husband ? — Y es. 

513. Who gave it to him? — My mother-in- 
law. 

514. Griselda? — Yes. 

515. Was that the day of the polling?— Yes; 
after he came home. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pliinn. 



516. Is your mother-in-law here?— No. 

517. Where is she? — She is quite infirm; she 
could not leave the house. 

518. Had you known Lavery before?— Yes; 
I have seen him several times. 

519. You merely saw the money paid down? 

[The Witness withdrew. 



J ohn Teddington was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by Mr. Cooke, 
as follows : 



520 . Are you a solicitor in practice at Lis- 
burn ? — I am. 

521. And I suppose have resided there for 
some time ? — I have, for a great many years. 

522. In February in this year had you in your 
possession a document against John MTntyre, 
of the borough of Lisburn ? — I had. 

523. Mr. Pliinn.] I suppose you have an ex- 
amined copy of it? — No ; I handed it over. 

524. Mr. Cooke.] It is immaterial ; I will prove 
it in your possession. John MTntyre was at 
that time an elector of Belfast, was he not? — He 
was an elector of Lisburn. 

525. Had he any goods at that time on which 
you could levy ? — No. 

526. He had parted with his goods ? — Yes, 
previously. 

343. 



527. How long had you had this paper, which J. 
my learned friend is anxious to look at, in your Teddmgton- 
possession ? — I think nearly 1 2 months. 

528. In the beginning of February an elec- 
tion was coming on for Lisburn ? — I think the 
21st of February. 

529. Did you’ know MTntyre at that time to 
be busying himself at the election ?— I did. 

530. Which party did you find him taking part 
in ? — I found him on behalf of Mr. Barbour. 

531. What did you notice him doing on the 
part of Mr. Barbour ? — I did not see him 
vote. 

532. No ; I am asking you long before the 
polling day ; when you saw him taking the part 
of Mr. Barbour, did you see him in company 
with Mr. John Doherty Barbour, or any of the 

B 2 parties? 
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j parties? — No, I cannot say I did; but I had 

Teddington. 60me conversation with him myself. 

533. Did you then determine to put the decree 

4 June 1863. i n force ? — No. He told me he was engaged on 
the part of Mr. Barbour. 

534. Did you know some day in February of 
M'Intyre being in the house of a person named 
M'Blain?— -Yes; it was on the Tuesday previous 
to the election. 

535. That would be the 18th? — Yes; Satur- 
day was the day of the election. 

536. The 21st was the day of the election? — 
Yes, Saturday was the 21st. 

537. Did you know M'Blain as taking a part 
in the election? — I cannot say further than 
from report. 

538. Tell us what you did with regard to MTn- 
tyre on the Tuesday : you knew of his being at 
M‘B Iain’s ? — I had previously been looking 
about for some means or other of’ recovering the 
amount of this decree. 

539. What was the amount? 

Mr. Phinn.~\ That can only appeal' by the 
decree ? 

540. Mr. Cooke. ] Well, what was the sum you 
wanted him to pay? — It was between 20/. and 



He was some time with him, and afterwards came 
out. 

554. He had a conversation with MTntyre 
without your hearing what passed, and then he 
came back : what passed between you and Mr. 
Brown ? — He said he would settle it. 

555. Settle what ? — He said, “ I will settle 
the decree,” or the debt, or something of that 
sort. 

556. And, upon that, did he pay you the 
amount you required ? — He went down to my 
office with me, and paid the amount. 

557. Did you hand him over the decree ? — I 
did ; and gave him a receipt for it. 

558. And you have jiever seen it since ? — No. 

559. Nor wish to see it? — No. 

560. Mi’. Brown is the cashier, or agent of 
Messrs. Barbour ? — I have heard it, but I do not 
know personally. 

561. Did you know the man then as a Lisburn 
man ? — He is reported to be the chief clerk. 

562. Of Messrs. Barbour? — Yes. 

563. Upon that, he was released from arrest ? — 
Yes; I gave him the decree, and told him he 
might take the bailiffs off. 

564. And you made MTntyre a free man? — 
Yes. 



541. £. 2U? — Somewhere about that. Cross-examinsd by Mr. Plum. 

542. You were looking out for some means of .... . 

recovering the 29/. ; did you know of his beino- ot> ®- lhis was a P rett Y °P en transaction, was it 
at the house of M'Blain ?— I did. ° not ; ltr was done <l ulte openly ?— It was. 

543. 1 believe you employed a person to go to . 566 '. Th ^ e was n0 secrecy or concealment 

Mr. M'Blain’s house to him ? — I did. about it?— There was no concealment with me. 

544. One of those individuals called a bailiff? „ 5 . 67 ' } do not , kn,,w whether you were a pro- 

— Yes. lessional agent, but you were very active on Mr. 

545. ' 1)M M-Intyre make some remiest to Venier’s.sMe, were you not ? I was employed as 

you ?— lie was arrested, and I told him that I a professional agent on Mr. Venter’s side, 
would send him to gaol if it was not settled ; I ■ Tou not loolt ll P ou t! “ a a® a matter of 

went so far as to have a car at the door. bribery at that time ; it was done openly with the 

546. He then made some request to wait ten professional adviser of Mr. Verner? — There was 

minutes?— No; I will tell you how that took nothing talked about bribery. I can only say the 
place. Mr. Kennedy, who is a solicitor, came moae J '™ s P aid to me - . 

over. He is a relative of Mr. Barbour’s. ■? 6y - Jn the most °P® n way, in the face of day? 

547. Mr. Barbour’s relation, Mr. Kennedy, It was in my own office. 

came to you ; and did he examine the decree ?— . An , d y° l “' cognizance, you being the 

He did. professional adviser of Mr. Verner? — Of course, 

548. Did Mr. Kennedy make some request ? — T was one of Mr. Verner’s professional persons 
There was a request made, to let the matter stand em ployed m the election. 

over ten minutes. 0/1 - Are you taking any part in the petition 

549. Ten minutes after Mr. Kennedy, the re- as Mr ‘ Verner ’ s agent?— No. 
lative of Mr. Barbour, had left you, did Mr. 

Brown, the principal clerk of Messrs. Barbour, Re-examined by Mr. Cobhe. 

come to you ? — He did. 

550. And thereupon did he pay you the money 572. Had Mr. Verner anything to do with the 

that you wanted ? — Mr. Brown paid me the money debt for which you had the decree ? — Nothin"- in 
that I wanted, and I gave him the decree. the world. 

551. Now, did any conversation pass between 573. It was for a house in London, was it not? 
you and Mr. Brown before he paid you the — Mr. Verner had no connexion with the matter 
money ? — No ; Mr. Brown said, “ I will settle whatever. 

with you.” 574. I understand you to say Mr. Brown had 

552. When he came in, I suppose something a private conversation with MTntyre in the room 

passed? — Mr. Brown came into the place where before he came to say he was ready to settle ? — 
MHntyre was. Yes. 

553. Were you there ? — I was. I asked him 575. Chairman.'] I understand that Mr. Verner 
if he wanted to see Mr. M'Intyre, and he said has nothing to clo with this petition ? — No, 
“ Yes.” Then he went in ; I opened the door, nothing. 

and let him in, and he went in and spoke to him. ' [The Witness withdrew. 
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James Bannister was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by Sir F. Slade, 
as follows : 



576. Are you in the service of Dean Stannus, 
of Lisburn ? — I am in the service of Mr. Thomas 
Robert Stannus. 

577. Is he the son of the Dean? — Yes. 

578. Which of them is the agent of Lord 
Hertford ? — It is Mr. Walter Stannus. 

579. You are an elector and voter, are you not, 
for Lisburn ? — Yes, I am. 

580. Who did you vote for ? — I voted for Mr. 
Verner. 

581. Do you remember about the day Mr. 
Verner came into the town, when he first ap- 
peared as a candidate? — I remember the time 
very well, but I do not exactly say the date. 

582. I am not asking you about the exact date ; 
do you remember the time when he came in ? — 
Yes. 

583. About that date, did Mr. John Doherty 
Barbour, the Sitting Member, call upon you? — In 
either a day or two, it may be, after Mr. Verner 
came to the town. 

584. Where were you ? — I was at my work in 
the yards. 

585. Of Mr. Stannus ? — Yes. 

586. You have not told us what your occupa- 
tion is at Mr. Stannus’s ? — I am groom. 

587. Was anybody with Mr. John Doherty 
Barbour? — Yes. 

588. Who was it ? — Mr. Major. 

589. Was that Henry Major ? — Yes, I believe 
so. 

590. Did either of them ask you to do any- 
thing ? — I was asked for my vote. 

591. Who was that by ; was it John Doherty 
Barbour, or Mr. Major, or both? — Mr. Barbour. 

592. Mr. Barbour asked you to vote for him ? 
— Yes. 

593. Did you give him a direct answer, or did 
you put him off'? — I did not give him a direct 
answer, for I did not promise my vote to him at 
all. 

594. Did you give him what you call an eva- 
sive answer ? — I did not wish to plump say at 
the time ; I gave him no satisfactory answer that 
ever I would vote for him. 

595. Did Mr. Barbour say anything to you 
upon that? — He did. 

596. What did he say ; use his own words ? — 
“ To tell you the truth, it is possible that I know 
them and their concerns so long,” were, I believe, 
the words he said ; and “ James,” said Mr. Major, 
“ I will be as big with you as any other man, or 
bigger,” meaning as much. 

597. Then I suppose Mr. John Doherty Bar- 
bour knew you very well, as he called you by your 
Christian name ? — Yes, he knew me very well. 

598. I suppose you knew Mr. John Doherty 
Barbour very well ? — Many a time I have seen 
him, and knew him very well. 

599. You knew whether he was a partner in 
the father’s house ; did you know he was in 
business with his father ? — I always understood 
that he was. 

600. He said, “James, Mr. Major will be as 
big with you or bigger than any other man ; ” 
what did Mr. Major say to that? — He said, 
“James, I will be bigger with you than any 
other man.” 

601. Did he say anything to you about your 
voting ? — He did*; he insisted upon the vote, 
and 1 put him off just as easy as possible at the 
time. 
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602. You did not promise ?— I did not. 

603. Leaving him without any promise, they 
went away, I presume? — Yes. 

604. Do you know David M'Blain ? — I do. 

605. Can you remember any time shortly after 
your meeting with David M'Blain ? — Yes. 

606. Do you know what day that was ? — I do 
not remember exactly the date ; but it might be 
the Wednesday before polling. 

607. What time in the day was it you met 
David M'Blain ? — It was on my way going 
home at night. 

608. What time at night was it? — It might be 
half-past seven o’clock. 

609. Did he take you anywhere? — Yes. 

610. Where did he take you to ? — Down a 
street into Mr. William Samuel Young’s spirit 
stores. 

611. AVas that in Bow-street? — Yes. 

612. When they got you to the spirit stores, 
did Young and jVPBlain say anything? — There 
was some words passed; and they insisted, 
M'Blain first, that I should vote for Mr. Bar- 
bour ; and we had a discourse upon it. I did not 
promise it to them at that time. At different 
times he did so ; but upon that one occasion he 
insisted a great deal. I was most of an hour 
with him ; and I said, on account of the gentle- 
man being a friend, I would not give my vote to 
him ; I was rather inclined to give it to Mr. 
V erner. 

613. Were you alone with those two parties, 
or was your wife with you ? — She was present at 
that time, at that part of the discourse. 

614. Were you going down the street witli 
your wife when you came across David M’Blain? 
— My wife was with me when I came down the 
street with M c Blain part of the time. 

615. At that time was there anything said 
about money ? — There was. 

616. Tell us what he said? — He promised 50 1. 

617. Chairman. ] Who ?— Air. M‘Blain first. 

618. Sir F. Slade. ] What were you to give for 
the 50?.?- -I was to give my vote to Air. Barbour. 

619. What did you say to that? — I did not 
promise my vote to him ; I denied it, and went 
away with that in my mind for some time. I 
went home afterwards. 

620. Do you remember your wife saying any- 
thing when they offered 50 1. ? — I do. 

621. Chairman.'] AVas she by when the offer 
was made ? — She was present at part of it. My 
wife said something what I myself knew to be 
true. 

622. Sir F. Slade.] AVhat was that ?— It would 
not be right for me to do it, and, at all events, I 
had no intention to do it. It would be a cast-up 
to my children afterwards to say I would take 
money for my vote. 

623. She protested against your taking money 
for your vote ? — Yes. 

624. A day or two after this, did Mr. Robert 
Barbour, the brother of the Sitting Member, call 
upon you in the stableyard at Dean Stannus’s? — 
He did. 

625. Did he ask again for your vote then? — 
Yes. 

626. AVhat did he say ? — He insisted upon it a 
great deal, but, from my denying so often, I de- 
nied on as usual ; and he had a good deal of dis- 
course there, and I denied him for some time. He 
asked me what offer I had had made to me. 

B 3 627. Tell 
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627. Tell us what you told him ? — I told him 
that at different times I had been offered 501. 

628. Did you tell him by whom? — By Mr. 
M'Blain and by Mr. Samuel Young. 

629. What did he say to them ? — He seemed 
satisfied at that, and insisted upon my going down 
the street and seeing M'Blain again. I did not see 
M'Blain that night, but I think in the afternoon 
of the next day I saw him; and he took me into his 
house there, and, I believe, treated me. I told him 
there was rather more that 50 /. gold in Mr. Bar- 
bour’s side. He said there was before I came out, 
but offered 60 l., or I was to put any sum I liked 
myself if I would vote for Mr. Barbour. 

630. When Robert Barbour was asking you 
for your vote, and you. had told him that you had 
been offered 50 1. by Young and M c Blain, did you 
tell Mr. Barbour anything about how you were 
treated ? — I did. 

631. Tell us what that was ? — I told him how I 
was situated as to accommodation for the family, 
and that I could keep cows, and something in that 
way. 

632. What did Robert Barbour say to that ? — 
I believe his words were, “ James, I will buy 
your land as long as you vote.” He would find 
me so-and-so, and keep me all right for the time 
after the election was over. 

633. Did he say anything about your son and 
daughter ? — Yes ; I have a little boy. He pro- 
mised he would learn him a good trade, either in 
their own concern at Hildon, or at Coomsey’s at 
Belfast. 



634. What did he say about your daughter? — . 
He said I had a little daughter, and he would 
learn her anything, so that she should be fit to go 
to their own place at Hildon. 

635. Were you ever at a meeting of Mr. Bar- 
bour’s supporters ? — I was once. 

636. Was that at M £ Creight’s ? — Yes. 

637. What is M‘Creight? — It is something of 
an hotel he keeps. 

638. Is that the Queen’s Hotel ? — Yes. 

639. It was Mr. Barbour’s committee-room? 
—Yes. 

640. Who did you see there ? — There were a 
a great many there. 

641. Did you see David M‘Blain there ? — I 
would not say that I paid attention to all the 
people that were there, for there were a great 
many there. 

642. Did you see Samuel Young there ? — I 
rather think he was there. 

643. Did you see Henry Major ? — Yes. 

644. What Avas he acting as ? — He seemed to 
be making himself generally useful among those 
who were there. 

645. Did you see the Member, John Doherty 
Barbour, there ? — Yes. 

646. Did you see Robert Barbour there ? — 
Yes. 

647. And Thomas Barbour? — I am not quite 
sure upon that. 

648. Did you see Mussom there? — Yes. 

649. And MTntyre ? — I think he was. 

[Adjourned to to-morrow, at half past Eleven. 
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